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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

fashion — it is a tribute to the bravery of Belgium, to the 

bravery moreover of the common man : 

With no especial legends of marchings or triumphs or duty — 
Assuredly that is the way of it, 
The way of beauty. 

The book, as a whole and in detail, makes us feel that 
"that is the way of it" ; that kings and knights and conquer- 
ors and all the pomp and pageantry of human grandeur and 
bluster have had their day, and that the new "way of 
beauty'' will follow the footsteps of the common man and 
penetrate the byways of his homely heroisms. H. M. 



KREYMBORG S PLAYS FOR POEM-MIMES 

Adults who remember their first Punch-and-Judy show 
may smile at the assertion that there is an element of simi- 
larity between that experience and the reading of Alfred 
Kreymborg's plays. The grim and crude materialism of 
the former are ages and civilizations apart from the idealism 
and gentle humor of the latter, yet it is through the use of 
puppets in both cases that the imagination is seized and car- 
ried beyond the limits of experience. One feels now as then 
that the author draws upon an outside universe, a super- 
natural world, which though unfamiliar compels our ac- 
ceptance. One does not question the queer old "figure" who 
talks and guides the puppets in When the Willow Nods, any 
more than of yore one doubted the devil who carried off 
wicked Punch, though one doesn't "believe in" either. The 
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loves of Manikin and Minikin, the bisque figurines, are as 
real as the sorrows of Judy once were — more real for the 
moment than our own. The marvel is that now it is over 
sophisticated, unimaginative, adult minds that the poet-per- 
former casts his spell. We accept whole-heartedly the ideal- 
ism of Blue and Green and People Who Die though we have 
never met it; we suffer the tragedies of Jack's House and 
When the Willow Nods only half comforted by the deli- 
cate humor with which the poet pretends to veil them. 

Through their presentation as puppets the loves and 
dreams of his characters are seen far-off, as through the small 
end of the opera-glass, and we, the audience, grow corre- 
spondingly to the size of immortals, or super-mortals. When 
the Willow Nods, the first play in the book (printed in 
Poetry last March) uses the device of an "old figure" who 
interprets and suggests the action of the dancing children. 
In Blue and Green and People Who Die the actors them- 
selves are mysteriously withdrawn till they look upon them- 
selves and interpret themselves for us. To them their past 
experiences become embodied as dreams. This intensifies 
still further their detachment from reality. These charac- 
ters are groping toward interpretation— turning away from 
realism, from the undigested morsels of their experiences. 

When we look through Mr. Kreymborg's glass we see 
the human comedy with whimsical sadness and humorous 
pity. There is delicate farce in Jack's House, Lima Beans 
and Manikin and Minikin, modulated by a deeper note, the 
ironic sadness of human destiny; while the stark tragedy of 
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theme in When the Willow Nods, Blue and Green, and 
People Who Die is lightened by a delicate accompaniment of 
humor. A very individual grotesquerie is found in the love- 
liest passages; love is not a theme for violins only — the pic- 
colos blow delicate bubbles of mirth at it. 

Kreymborg is unquotable. One cannot "lift" a line or a 
speech from his plays and retain their beauty, any more 
effectively than one can play a detached bar of music. 

The mention of music carries a hint of the special magic 
in this poet's style. He chooses words with an apparently 
naive simplicity, only to combine them subtly into repetitions 
which form delicate rhythms not unlike the patterns of a 
fugue. With each repetition the theme develops, the har- 
monies deepen. He gains his effect as directly, as mysteri- 
ously, as does music; there is indeed a kinship between 
Kreymborg's style and Bach's. I can think of no other 
musician combining his cerebral quality, economy of orna- 
ment and architectural sense of form. It may be considered 
slip-shod criticism to interpret one art in terms of another, 
but this illustration will aid readers who know music in 
"feeling" Kreymborg. There is all too little co-operation 
between music and poetry — arts so closely allied might gain 
much from juxtaposition in the creative workshop of the 
artist. Hitherto only the modern French poets have felt 
this kinship, only in modern French poetry have genuine 
musical effects been heard. But Mr. Kreymborg, who is 
a thoroughly educated musician, has drawn upon the tech- 
nique of counterpoint and melody in a wholly original man- 
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ner, thereby greatly enriching his style, and introducing a 
new element into American verse. 

People who have seen these plays performed report that 
they gain immensely in beauty and poignance on the stage: 
every word goes home, every situation shines. On the stage 
the obscurities which trouble the hasty reader clarify into 
action. In short Alfred Kreymborg is a born dramatist as 
well as a poet. Marjorie Allen Seiffert 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

TWO NEW ONES 

New magazines tread on each other's heels ! Here are two 
dedicated especially to the newly risen generation. 

Youth, which will speak for the Harvard Poetry Society — 
and others — every two months, does not run quite true to 
form in the first number, wherein poets quite mature elbow 
the younglings. However, several of the latter start off 
well, and there will be associate editors in various colleges 
and countries. We shall hope to be kept aware of the doings 
of young poets throughout the world. 

Of Playboy, a Portfolio of Art and Satire, which will 
appear "at intervals," the discreet must beware — "Playboy 
will always elude the Wise Men, for HE is Today." He is 
to be edited and published by Egmont Arens at the Washing- 
ton Square Bookshop, and we are promised a "merry com- 
pany" of poets and artists in the first number. 
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